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Daniel Webster by the lyceum in Salem. 
But the honorarium was not wages, nor 
was it thought of or handed out as such. 
It was a personal tribute like the gift 
of a silver set, after one of his speeches, 
from Amos Lawrence. Neither the 
hundred dollars nor the silver set stand 
to the orator's credit in the estimation 
of his biographers, for they always point 
out as one of his two great faults his 
readiness, like General Grant, to receive 
presents. Now the forum is not ex- 
posed to the mercenary evil that broke 
the lyceum down. There is to be no 
worship of the golden calf. No ad- 
mission fees and no collections make the 
rule. The money is supplied by funds 



and friends. And in the old lyceum's 
golden age there were not as many 
lecturers as are now heard before the 
new forums, the commercial clubs, the 
many existing country and small-town 
lyceums, the numerous Chautauquas, 
and the women's social, charitable, and 
upward-influence organizations. The 
glory of Israel has not departed. The 
country has not gone sterile of orators. 
Four thousand persons among us live 
chiefly by lecturing. The lyceum, with 
present-day revivals, makes a splendid 
page of inspirational history. It is 
distinctively American. Indeed, one of 
our ex-presidents calls it, the "most 
American thing in America." 



HUNTING LITERATURE WITH A 
SPIRITUAL CAMERA 



REV. ARTHUR S. PHELPS, D.D. 
First Baptist Church, Waterville, Maine 



Literature is a path all too little trodden by spiritual leaders. Especially do 
preachers find it hard to read anything that is not immediately connected with next 
Sunday's sermon. That is why they so soon pump out their intellectual wells. 
Dr. Phelps comes to this obvious truth from a new angle and with new interest. 



A modern physiologist tells us that 
two-thirds of the brain is devoted to the 
motor centers, and only one-third to the 
reflective centers. He argues from this 
that our system of education has mis- 
placed the emphasis by devoting itself 
almost exclusively to the minor area. 
But, as a matter of fact, the reflective 
faculty is the more important. Reflec- 
tion precedes and dominates action in 



the material world. We think too little. 
We act without reflection. Meditation 
is a lost art. More reflection would have 
made less deflection. The symbol of 
St. Augustine's meditations was a burn- 
ing heart in an outstretched hand. If 
there were more burning hearts, there 
would be fewer heart-burnings. 

Folded eyes, said Elizabeth Brown- 
ing, see farther than open ones ever do. 
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The eye sees but half an object; the 
imagination sees it all, outside and in. 
Wordsworth reminds us: 
reader! had you in your mind 

Such stores as silent thought can bring, 

gentle reader! you would find 

A tale in everything. 

The eye of the spirit has drawn inspira- 
tion from history, science, and nature; 
but the fields of literature contain hidden 
stores almost unexplored. The ancient 
Alexandrines used phrases metaphor- 
ically, as we use trees and rocks. A 
phrase was used by them, not merely to 
convey the thought intended by the 
writer, but to express an entirely new 
meaning by playing on the words. They 
saw in literature everywhere what 
Swedenborg, as Emerson said, found in 
the Bible : hidden meanings greater than 
those intended by the author. To bear 
this fact in mind will make clear the 
inexplicable uses of the Old Testament 
on the part of New Testament writers. 
The latter put Old Testament phrases 
to uses their writers never dreamed of 
and made them glow with new and 
unexpected illumination. Take, for 
example, the saying, "Out of Egypt did 

1 call my son." Its author, of course, 
had in mind only the calling of Israel 
from Egypt. The inflexible western 
mind is bewildered by oriental literary 
freedom in this realm. It was as natural 
for an oriental writer to make a meta- 
phorical symbol of a phrase as of an 
object. Isaiah and Matthew clasp 
hands across the bridge of literature, and 
history blows upon the embers of the 
past to warm the fife of today's breathers. 

1 "Every servant that follows his master can 
'"The presence of the master fattens the 
founds the fortune." 



There is such a thing as consecrating 
literature, finding running brooks in 
books, trees in tongues, precious stones 
in sermons. Words are marshaled and 
made to march under a new master. An 
emancipation proclamation is issued to 
the slaves of lore imprisoned by old 
environment. As under the statute of 
Edward IV, "Pourra tout domestique 
suivant son maltre aller et venir libre- 
ment." 1 

This consecration of literature is a 
profitable money-changing — getting gold 
for copper. It is a Pentecost that makes 
apostles of fishermen. Like a conversion 
from Buddhism to Christianity is the 
adoption to Christian meditation of the 
Special Hymn of Hase Temple, Japan: 
"However oft I make the pilgrimage to 
Hase's temple, my heart is as greatly 
touched as if each visit were the first; 
for Kwannon's mercy is higher than the 
mountains, and deeper than the torrent- 
riven valley." The voice of worship thus 
becomes a universal voice . New volumes 
are added to the Book of Proverbs. 

Beginning with France and England, 
this spirit interprets to us in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning our 
Lord. The Picard proverb comes true: 
"La presence du maitre engraisse le 
cheval, remplit le granier, enrichit la 
maison, et fonde la fortune." 2 Such 
quotations are even sweeter to the taste 
— like stolen fruit — than if they had 
been deliberately grafted on to a Chris- 
tian stock and planted in the garden of 
the Lord. 

It is like hunting wild game with a 
camera instead of with the rifle. We 

go and come freely." 

horse, fills the granary, enriches the house, and 
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come unexpectedly upon living forms 
of rare grace and tenderness. As Landor 
says: "A shallow water may reflect the 
sun as perfectly as a deeper." The very 
sun of righteousness seems reflected 
unexpectedly in this chance sentence of 
Richardson in Clarissa: "Love that 
deserves the name seeks the satisfaction 
of the beloved object more than its own." 
In this search the "soul of a lover finds 
everywhere traces of the object loved," 
as Bernardin says. 

The telescope turned heavenward 
discovers new orbs. 

The spirit-world around this world of sense 
Floats like an atmosphere, and every- 
where 

Wafts through these earthly mists and 
vapors dense 
A vital breath of more ethereal air, 

as Longfellow writes of his "Haunted 
Houses." We seem to catch sweet 
glimpses of His face among the trees 
along unfrequented paths. He comes 
walking across the sea toward us when 
we are struggling with the rowing. The 
heart finds itself anew when discovering 
a confession like this of De Lamartine: 
"Never have I wished of you anything 
but yourself." A joy like that of Mary 
after she had supposed Him to be the 
gardener, and suddenly cries " Rabboni!" 
is ours when we find in Tennyson: 
" How shall I henceforth be glad at any- 
thing until my Lord arise and look upon 
me?" 

When the painters of the new 
German and French realistic schools 
portrayed Christ coming into the peas- 
ant's home, or sitting at the banquet 
table of Levi surrounded by ladies and 
gentlemen in full evening dress, we 
received a new vision of The White 



Comrade in modern life. Such a rap- 
turous shock thrills us when we adapt 
Tennyson's words: 

If I were joined with her [Him], .... 
Then might we live together as one life, 
And reigning with one will in everything 
Have power on this dark world to lighten it, 
And power on this dead world to make it 

live. 

Such lines have the unconventional 
freshness of non-ecclesiastical phrase- 
ology. An epigram like this from Hous- 
saye has the force of an unconscious 
tribute from an outsider: "Tell me 
whom you love, and I will tell you who 
you are." It is the apotheosis of 
language to transfer such a phrase as 
this of Browning's from human to divine 
affection, and one which he himself 
would have rejoiced in: 

Ah, Love, but a day, 

And the world has changed! 

For human love is but a mirror of 
the divine, nay, a homo-ousion. How 
natural it seems to use in private devo- 
tion these exquisite lines from Arthur 
Hugh Clough's Songs in Absence: 

Were you with me, or I with you, 
There's nought methinks I could not do; 
And nothing that, for your dear sake, 
I might not dare to undertake. 

A love whose origin is above. One 
seems to be reading theology rather 
than Shakespeare in the observation of 
Speed in Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
" The shepherd seeks the sheep, and not 
the sheep the shepherd." 

Wise men from the East come bring- 
ing gold and myrrh to a foreign Savior 
in the tribute to the converting power 
of love paid by Hafiz, the Persian: 
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The chemist of love will this perishing 

mould, 
Were it made out of mire, transmute into 

gold. 

And how readily, from reverence toward 
the Great Impassive, to a conscious 
devotion to the Divine Energizer, pass 
the words of Bhagavad Gila ("The 
Lord's Song"), one of the most divine 
of the Vedic hymns: "If one sees Me in 
all things, and all things in Me, I am 
not lost to him nor is he lost to Me. The 
Man of the Rule who, setting himself to 
Union, worships Me as dwelling in all 
born beings, abides in Me, wheresoever 
he may abide." 



As from the lips of a Magdalen, her 
face lifted to her Savior, are the words 
of Browning in Andrea del Sarto: 

You called me, and I came home to your 
heart. 

And thus, hunting with a spiritual 
camera in the fields of literature, the 
reader exclaims with old William Law, 
of the seventeenth century, "You will 
find that all the world preaches to an 
attentive mind." For, as that great 
traveler, Pierre Loti, justly observes: 
"Les gens qui sont tres occupes par le 
but de leur voyage s'amusent toujours 
plus que les autres aux milles details 
de la route." 1 



■"Persons who are deeply interested in the end of their journey take always more pleasure 
than others in the thousand details of the route." 



